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marked the last battle-fields of the invading Tartar, 
had long been green and mossy. Among the peo- 
ple, it seemed also that the battle of the Reforma- 
tion had been won. Free thought and free discus- 
sion were established in Poland, and her protestant 
church, already of considerable extent and influence, 
was daily gaining ground by help of prince Radiz- 
will’s bible. Nevertheless, throughout the land 
there was a gleam of arms and a waving of ban- 
ners, as from fortress and town, from castle and 
convent, barons, palatines, bishops, and abbots, 
poured to the field of Vola. 

On that broad plain royalty had been bestowed 
ever since the temple of Zereneboc stood there, and 
the first Piast built Cracow with bulwarks of wood 
and walls of clay. Through centuries of barba- 
rism and superstition Poland had chosen her rulers 
on the spot ; and now, in an age of great national 
prosperity and growing light, her magnates were 
assembling to elect another king. The field of 
election presented a singular and splendid spectacle. 
In its centre stood the great earthen amphithe- 
atre, the work of a rude age, but now covered with 
crimson cloth and hung with arras. There the 
Polish deputies gave their momentous votes at an 
equally primitive altar, on which lay the iron club 
ot that early and canonized monarch, Saint Miec- 
zyslav, a gorgeously illuminated manuscript of 
the Gospels, a stone urn (said to be as old as the 
Sarmatian Republic) to receive the voters’ scrolls, 
the crown of Poland, and two great rolls of parch- 
ment, filled with the rights and privileges of her 
nobility. The level land, all round from the gates 
of Cracow to the royal forest, was covered with 
tents, banners, and armed squadrons, the encamp- 
ment of each princely house distinguishable by its 
floating standard, regular fortifications, and mount- 
ed cannon ; for though hostility was neither meant 
nor expected, the march of each superior palatine 
to Vola was like that of an army with armed 
battalions, b , and cannon. The bishops and 
abbots came with no less martial pomp, though 
crosier and chalice were borne before them; while 
the neighbouring princes, foreign ambassadors, and 
nobles from distant lands, who came to watch over 
political interests, or witness the grand ceremonial, 
felt bound to appear in eh gee pn magnifi- 
cence. Great was the gathering of rank, riches, 
and beauty; for noble ladies accompanied their 
kindred from the remotest provinces to see the so- 
lemnity and share in the after festivities. Great 
was the multitude of retainers and dependants, 
and great the crowd of trading Jews, idle pea- 
sants, and preaching friars, who swarmed on the 
outskirts of the field. 

Many purposes, and many plans, besides the 
disposal of a crown, had drawn that vast assem- 
bly together; and in a poor tent within the camp 
of Christopher Radizwill, palatine of Lithuania, 
sat a pair who had no vote to give, no interest 
to serve, but who had come a weary journey to 
see their long-absent child. The man, Justin Do- 
lenski, was one of twin brothers, nobly descended, 
but early left orphans, and without provision, 
through the prodigality of an ill-guided father. 
In her widowed poverty, their mother removed 
from great Poland to the house of her godfather, 
near the little town of Kieydany, in Upper Lithu- 
ania, who had kindly offered to shelter her and 





her children. He had been physician to the 
grand duke Sigismund, better known in history as 
the last of the Jagellons, and having purchased a 
small estate out of his savings, he lived a solitary 
man among his peasants in an old Lithuanian 
hoff, spending every spare dollar on books, for 
which he took annual journeys to the fairs of Kiof 
and Wilna, and devoting his days to study and 
learning. From that retirement his fame as a 
scholar had spread over the north of Europe. 
There was no university from which he had not 
received a degree, no controversy of the age in 
which he had not taken part. Learned men in 
those Latin-speaking days knew him as doctor 
Robertus Hamiltonius. His real name would have 
sounded strangely among the names of Poland, for 
it was Robert Hamilton. Born at Lanark, in the 
west of Scotland, and sent for education to the 
then flourishing university of Saint Andrews, the 
early dawn of the Reformation lighted up his 
mind just when the Scottish monarch James y 
was endeavouring to atone for his licentious life by 
a relentless persecution of what was called “ the 
new heresy.” The instruments of priestly tyranny 
were abroad; and one of them, a class-fellow, ac- 
cused young Hamilton to the dreaded cardinal 
Beaton, of secretly reading the Greek testament. 
There was no safety from such a charge but in 
flight. The young student accordingly escaped to 
Germany, completed his studies at Leipsic, and, 
after many wanderings, settled at the court of 
the grand duke Sigismund, and subsequently, on 
his purchased estate near Kieydany, where a con- 
siderable number of Scottish refugees had esta- 
blished themselves, as the growing strength of 
protestantism in that province allowed free scope 
for their faith and weatie. 

In no country did the doctrines of the Reformation 
make more rapid progress than in Lithuania, which, 
under Provi , was chiefly owing to the two 
great pany famous in their country’s history 
as the and the Black Radizwill. The former 
of these princes fought the battles of Poland 
against Swede and Muscovite, with valour and 
success, and still more bravely defended the cause 
of religious liberty within her borders ; but to the 
latter, at once a scholar and a statesman, Poland 
owes a deeper debt. Under his patronage, and 
with his assistance, was completed that translation 
of the bible into her vernacular tongue, to which 

gratitude, or memory, has attached his 
name; for the Polish protestant’s bible is still 
known as that of prince Radizwill. Doctor Ro- 
bertus had given the help of his zeal and scholar- 
ship to the faith for which he was an exile. 
Through his instruction the widow became a pro- 
testant, and her children were brought up in the 
Zwinglian confession, which was then most popu- 
lar in the palatinate. Kind and loving brothers 
were Justin and Emerich Dolenski—ever together 
in tasks or play, and scarcely to be distinguished 
from each other, on account of the mutual resem- 
blance peculiar to twins. Both were handsome, 
clever, and high-spirited. As time developed 
their characters, it was observed that Emerich 
possessed most prudence, and Justin most courage 
and ability. The friends of the family had great 
hopes that the latter would one day retrieve its 
fallen fortunes ; and when it became necessary that 
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the landless orphans should select professions fit- 
ting their birth and times, Justin entered the 
army of prince Radizwill, while Emerich took 
service as esquire with the count of Jablonski, 
grand-chamberlain to Catherine Jagellon, the new- 
made queen of Sweden. The count was a zealous 
Romanist, and so was his royal mistress; but she 
had wedded a protestant king, and presided over 
a protestant court, and a kingdom in which the 
Reformation had struck a deeper root than in 
any realm of Europe. Doctor Robertus saw no 
risk in this; nor did the widow apprehend danger 
to her son’s principles. The worldly — 
which his appointment offered, screened the peril. 
The h and anxieties of mother and sons were 
bounded by earthly honours and possessions, not- 
withstanding their profession of a purer faith. 
The brothers parted at their old home threshold, 
and henceforth their paths were diverse. Jus- 
tin’s led through camp and fortress, through bat- 
tle and siege, in Courland, Livonia, and Red 
Russia; Emerich’s through the scarcely less pe- 
rilous mazes of the Swedish court, filled with 
discontented nobles, governed by an ambitious but 
unstable monarch, and perplexed by a bigoted 
queen and her Jesuit confessor. Each brother 
rose to distinction by the steps before him, as 
manhood succeeded youth. Justin was known as 
@ brave captain among the lances of Radizwill 
the Red, and Emerich became squire-at-arms to 

rince Sigismund, the heir of the Swedish crown. 
Tn process of time each also married. Emerich 
obtained the hand of Marcella Dombrowski, maid 
of honour to queen Catherine, who was regarded 
with special favour for her devotion to the Romish 
ereed; while Justin formed a less gainful though 
more illustrious alliance, with an orphan daughter 
of the princely house of Lyszczynski, who fled 
from a convent in which her Roman catholic uncle 
had destined her to wear the veil, to share the for- 
tunes of the protestant captain. 

Eustachia Lyszezynski was now seated by his 
side in that lone tent ; but time had brought great 
changes to her and hers. Years ago Justin’s 
martial career had been interrupted by a spent ball 
from a Russian culverin, which produced perma- 
nent injury of the spine, and unfitted him for 
military or even active life. With a small pension 
in acknowledgment of past services, the broken- 
down soldier and his wife returned to the hospit- 
able roof of doctor Robertus. The old man had 
still a welcome for them. Eustachia’s uncle, how- 
ever, had never forgiven her first act of disobedi- 
ence. From its commission he had disowned and 
cast her off as a disgrace to her family ; but the 
proud and wealthy noble had lived to see no heir 
to his vast possessions but her only child Anna 
Eustachia. 

While heavy misfortune had thus fallen upon his 
brother, while his mother had grown old and died, 
and doctor Robertus had departed from his books, 
kindly bequeathing his small estate to Justin, Em- 
erich had advanced in courtly skill and honours, 
till, on being appointed chamberlain to prince Si- 
gismund, and learning that his niece might be the 
heiress of Lyszezynski, he had offered to give her 
an education befitting her future rank, as he him- 
self had been blessed with no daughter, and but 
one son, named, in honour of the young prince, Si- 





gismund. The offer of a courtly education for weir 
child seemed too advantageous to the parents to be 
refused ; and in her ninth year the girl was sent, 
with all the care they could command, and a trusty 
escort, to Stockholm. Regularly since then, they 
had heard of her growth, of her welfare, and of the 
progress she made in all the ladies’ learning of 
that age; but for nine long years they had not 
seen their daughter; and as the lord chamberlain 
was to come with his whole family in the train of 
prince Sigismund, they had for this purpose jour- 
neyed thus far from the old hoff in Lithuania. 

Many hopes and fears had hung about that 
journey. The tidings of their daughter had been 
regular, but scanty—always conveyed in brief and 
formal messages. When, at length, the girl’s own 
letters came, they were well written, and dutiful, 
but had a tone of constraint that fell cold on the 
mother’s heart. Eustachia had missed her child 
sorely when first they parted. Anxious thoughts 
regarding her fate and fortunes in the distant 
city, made the woman’s nights sleepless; but as 
age crept on them in their poor and solitary home, 
she and her husband consoled themselves by think- 
ing what an advantage her uncle’s great house and 
courtly state must be to Anna. Nevertheless, one 
fear haunted the mother’s mind, which neither 
time nor letters lessened. Might not the’ girl’s 
affections be weaned from her poor parents to the 
gay household among whom she had lived so long? 
Perhaps it was selfish, though natural, to think so; 
but a higher cause of anxiety had lately occurred 
to both father and mother. The years that changed 
the bold and handsome captain to a bowed and 
sickly man, and streaked with grey Eustachia’s 
rich black hair, had not passed fruitlessly for 
them. Justin had been a protestant by education, 
and his wife had adopted the reformed creed be- 
cause it was his; but both were gradually led, by 
ways scarcely known to themselves, to think ear- 
nestly of the things that belong to their peace, 
and learn the true value of “the faith once deli- 
vered to the saints.” With that better light came 
unwonted fears for their daughter. To what in- 
fluences might her young mind be exposed in the 
house of her careless uncle, and the court of the 
bigoted Catherine! for a pompous letter had 
long ago informed them that their girl had been 
selected as playmate and companion to the young 
princess Anna. Bitterly did the parents now re- 
gret that they had ever sacrificed so much to 
worldly advantage; but the step could not be re- 
traced. Stockholm was in those days more difficult 
to reach from Lithuania than London would be in 
ours. Justin was ill-calculated for travelling, and 
Emerich held out neither encouragement nor in- 
vitation to come and see their child. Indeed, the 
lord chamberlain’s permission had been with diffi- 
culty obtained to see her even at Vola; for though 
prince Vladislav Lyszezynski had all but declared 
Anna his heiress, Emerich thought proper to let 
her parents understand their inferiority. 

Late events had greatly increased the difference 
in the brothers’ fortunes; for rumour now spoke 
of the prince whom Emerich had served so long, 
as the future king of Poland. At the period of 
our story, Poland and Sweden were reckoned the 
most powerful kingdoms of the north. Russia 
was then scarcely counted among European states. 
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Her influence, her commerce, and her manners 
belonged rather to northern Asia, and the western 
nations regarded the barbarous Muscovite as little 
removed from the Tartar. Descended from the 
royal houses of Vasa and Jagellon, there was every 
probability that the two crowns would be united 
on the brow of the young prince Sigismund. 
Religion alone presented an obstacle, for the re- 
formed faith was firmly established in Sweden, 
not only by law, but by the attachment of the 
people; while in Poland, Rome still claimed the 
majority, and a protestant king had never been 
elected. Sigismund’s father, the weak and worldly- 
minded John Vasa, who, like many a man of lower 
estate, was more anxious to grasp than prudent to 
retain or manage, had schemed, and intrigued, and 
shifted through a long life, to obtain that union of 


crowns for his family. For it he had endangered | 1 


the peace of his protestant kingdom, not to say 
of his own palace, by selecting as his bride a prin- 
cess whose reason and conscience were known to 
be in the keeping of the Jesuits, solely because 
her royal race had long been respected in Poland. 
While himself professing protestantism, he had 
permitted his heir to be brought up a Roman- 
ist, till at length discovering that the young 
rince regarded his confessor much more than his 
ereti¢ father, he attempted to convert him by a 
system of domestic persecution, which of course 
had not the desired effect. Emerich Dolenski 


had imitated at a humble distance, but with con- 
siderable accuracy, the turns and windings of his 
royal master. 


He, too, had formed a Romish alli- 
ance, but his lady was less devout than ambitious. 
Her confessor had the direction of their only son’s 
education, who was named Sigismund, after the 
prince, and brought up as near his training as a 
subject’s estate permitted. In the midst of court 
intrigues and envies, Emerich’s wife was taken 
from his side by one of those sudden summonses 
which say to mortals, “ Be ye always ready.” The 
event amazed him, as it were, for a moment, but, 
deeply involved as he was in the world’s meshes, 
the man went on circumventing, watching, and 
plotting to aggrandize his house. 

Emerich’s zeal for the education of his niece 
was not unconnected with that purpose. He too 
had a union in prospect, and laboured for it after 
king John’s own fashion. There was an under- 
standing between him and old Vladislav, brought 
about by queen Catherine’s confessor, that if the 
heiress of Lyszcezynski were brought up in the 
Romish faith, she should be the bride of his son 
Sigismund. Match-making was a favourite em- 
ployment of “the holy brotherhood” in those 
days, and woeful work they made by that means 
in families. But Emerich had no doubt of ob- 
taining the papal dispensation necessary for such 
a connexion; for though a sort of half conscience, 
half pride, kept him from changing his profession 
(it could not be called religion), he belonged to that 
order whom a Jesuit writer designates as “ here- 
tics who may be suffered for a time, and even made 
serviceable to the church.” 

King and chamberlain were by this time each con- 
gratulating himself on the success of his deep-laid 
and laborious scheme. Prince Sigismund’s known 
attachment to their faith had made the Romish 
powers of Christendom combine in his favour. 





Under a less devoted monarch, it was feared Po- 
land might entirely cast off the papal yoke. Sur- 
rounding princes spared no of bribe or pro- 
mise to secure his election, while bishops, priests, 
and friars made exertions scarcely to be paralleled 
in the history of their church. On the protest- 
ants of the land a fatal security seemed to have 
fallen. Some among them doubtless saw the threat- 
ened danger, but there were none with the spirit 
of old Firley, who, when Henry de Valois tried 
to put aside the oath securing liberty of conscience 
on the day of his coronation, took up the diadem 
from before him, exclaiming: “If thou dost not 
swear, thou shalt not reign.” Sigismund’s election 
was all but certain, and Emerich Dolenski, be- 
sides the hope of being high chamberlain at his 
court, rejoiced in the prospect of the Lyszczynski 
ands. 

Under the management of two sisters of the 
Holy Heart, one grave and the other gay, his 
oung niece had been slowly and almost insensibly 
ed into the practice of the Roman ritual, though 
her governesses declared they could not make her 
devout. The poor parents knew nothing of this. 
News from the Swedish court never reached their 
remote and rustic home; but they knew, on ar- 
riving at Cracow, that Emerich had come with 
prince Sigismund, and they were now patiently 
waiting till the great man should find time to 
see them and bring their daughter, as he had 
given them positive commands not to approach his 
pavilion. 

All day long they had watched and waited ; and 
now the west was glorious with a summer sunset, 
which made that gathering of earthly pomp look 
dim. Trumpet and herald had ceased along the 
field of Vola. The ceremonious visits to the prince 
were over, and the inferior crowd, tired of shouts 
and gazing, had settled into the quiet of a con- 
tinuous hum, which rose from tent and field. As 
the light grew fainter, there was a sound of com- 
ing steps, and a tall, spare man, with an anxious 
and crafty look, wrapped in a russet mantle, like 
one who would avoid observation, and followed by 
a young girl and a dame of discreet age, entered 
Dolenski’s tent. 

Justin knew his brother, and Eustachia knew her 
child, as the black veil and hood were hastily flung 
back, and Anna clung round her neck, exclaiming : 
“ Dear mother, how changed you are! but I know 
you.” The cold letters, the long loneliness, and 
even the fears, were forgotten. Her own youth 
seemed renewed in the fair open brow and deep 
blue eyes bending over her. Justin had not seen 
his brother for fifteen years, but Emerich’s greet- 
ing clasp was cold and hurried, while something in 
the meeting of Anna and her mother seemed to 
disconcert him wonderfully. As for the discreet 
dame, she looked on with the blandest smile in the 
world, but there was a keen unquiet light in her 
eye. 

“She is my first governess,’ whispered Anna, 
“and has been kind,” as she flew to embrace her 
father. 

“ Bless you, my girl,” said Justin, clasping his 
daughter ; “I thought you would have forgotten 


us. 
“ Oh, never, never, father!” said Anna. “ When 
my education is finished, we will all live together 
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at Cracow: you know I am to have a great for- 
tune.” 

A frown, which he tried to conceal, but could 
not, here passed over Emerich’s face, and he 
said: ‘Now remember, we must return in time 
Do be quiet and 


for your grand-uncle’s banquet. 
let us talk comfortably.” 

Anna shrank to her mother’s side at that re- 
buke; and, seating himself with Justin, Emerich 
began to enlarge on the grandeur of his own pre- 
sent position and future prospects, on the power 
of the Romish faction, on the friendship they had 
shown him, on the extreme folly of disputing about 
religion, and on the great wisdom the Swedish 
king had shown in the education of his son. 

To all this Justin was a patient though by no 
means acquiescing listener. In the meantime, Eus- 
tachia, with the high-bred courtesy acquired in ear- 
lier days, saluted her daughter’s governess, (who, it 
is needless to say, was a sister of the Holy Heart,) 
thanking her for the pains and care she had be- 
stowed on Anna’s education. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the modesty and politeness with which the 
lady responded to these compliments; and, having 
taken a seat, she commenced a detail of Anna’s 
excellent conduct and accomplishments, which left 
the poor delighted mother no time for a word with 
her child, till, whether by accident or design, the 
governess at length stumbled on a gold-clasped 
missal presented to her by queen Catherine. 

“Why a missal!” said Madame Dolenski; “is 
not my child a protestant ?” 

The governess stared as if she thought her ears 
must be deceitful. 

“Oh yes, certainly,” cried Emerich, with an 
evasive air. “ But, do you know,” continued he, 
“all the people who care anything for religion at 
court are catholics.” 

“ Ah! my daughter,” said the conscience-strick- 
en Eustachia, on whom Emerich’s manner had not 
been lost, “to what peril have I exposed you!” 

“Dear mother,” cried Anna—but here Eme- 
rich interposed, saying, as he seized her arm, 
“Come away, girl. It is the banquet hour, and 
the heiress must not disappoint prince Vladislav ; 
we will settle those troublesome questions about 
religion once for all to-morrow, aftcr the elec- 
tion ;’ and he and the governess hurried poor 
Anna away, while she addressed a hesitating ques- 
tion to her mother regarding the receipt of certain 
letters and presents. 

It was a sad hour with the pair when they left 
them. . Emerich’s crafty coldness fell like frost 
on his brother’s heart. 

“Tt is through friends we learn to know our 
misfortunes,” said Justin; “and Emerich has 
studied in an evil school.” 

Concerning Anna, too, their worst fears seemed 
to be verified, yet there was some hope. Their 
daughter evidently did not despise nor forget her 

r parents; and if the bonds which surrounded 

er could be broken—but they were cemented by 

rank and splendour—‘“ And what,” said the father, 
despondingly, “ have we to offer ?”” 

“Our love and prayers,” said Eustachia. 

Here their conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of their trusty servant Michael, the only 
one of the few retainers whom they had brought 
from Lithuania, in charge of the wagon, drawn 





by four good oxen, which formed the equipage 
of provincial gentry; but Michael’s discretion 
and usefulness could be relied on. He was still 
strong and active, in spite of sixty years ; a shrewd 
though somewhat silent man, better informed than 
the most of Polish peasants, for Michael was a 
protestant, pious, honest, and devoted to his mas- 
ter. He had been a soldier in Justin’s regiment, 
and was chosen for his special attendant on account 
of courage and good conduct. The captain had 
saved his life three times in battle, and, when he 
retired from military service, Michael followed 
him. Without wife, children, or relations, the 
hoff became his home, and his absorbing interest 
the fortunes of the family. Absent on necessary 
business during that short interview, Michael’s 
disappointment was great at having missed seeing 
his young mistress, as he called Anna, but his con- 
solation was that of her parents, that the girl 
would be more with them after the election. 
[END OF CHAPTER I.] 





THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 


Great changes have passed over British hus- 
bandry during the past thirty years, both as re- 
gards the value of produce and the system of 
tillage. The enormous war-prices of the earlier 
part of the century led necessarily to a correspond- 
ing reaction, which spread consternation and alarm 
through all the realms of Farmerdom ; while, much 
more recently, certain well-known legislative ar- 
rangements have been pregnant with fresh trials 
for the agricultural class. ‘The effect of these de- 
rangements of traditional customs and experiences 
was at first to discourage all enterprise, and super- 
induce a very imperfect and exhaustive mode of 
cultivation ; but, soon convinced of the impolicy 
and folly of this suicidal mode of procedure, a 
large number of English yeomen, possessed of a 
more than average share of intelligence and capi- 
tal, rousing themselves from their lethargy, and 
manfully looking their altered circumstances full 
in the face, resolved to seek, in an improved system 
of tillage, a remedy for the loss of their former 
privileges. Science was appealed to on behalf of 
impoverished lands; chemistry was studied with 
avidity by a new order of graduates; while mecha- 
nical ingenuity became all at once astonishingly 
fertile in novel implements and other contrivances 
for economising time, labour, and expense. 

As was to have been expected, however, many 
blunders were committed by tyros in agricultural 
science, until at last discredit was thrown upon 
what was contemptuously termed “ new-fangled 
farming.” Still, common sense has triumphed, and 
in spite of past failures there is rapidly growing 
up among us a race of intelligent farmers, who 
are cultivating the soil with success upon scientific 
principles. To aid in this good work, a popular 
little volume has recently been published, to which 
we shall with pleasure devote a few of our columns. 
Nor need our town reader drop our pages In ap- 
prehension of having a dry agricultural treatise 
fastened upon him. “ Talpa,” * we beg to assure 





* Talpa; or, The Chronicles of a Clay Farm. An Agricul- 
tural Fragment. By C, W.H. London: Reeve & Co. 
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him, is written in a lively, humorous vein ; scien- 
tific terms are made to wear a homely English 
dress; and truth, without losing a particle of its 
importance, insinuates itself in such a good-na- 
tured way, that the most obstinate lover of old 
farming can hardly, we should think, have 
the heart to give it other than a favourable recep- 
tion. 

Some years ago, it appears, when scientific farm- 
ing, Hercules-like, was struggling with lions in its 
cradle, our chronicler suddenly and undesiringly 
came into the possession of a farm of 250 acres, 


consisting geologically of successive strata of blue, | 


red, and white clays, yellow sand, grey gravelly 
conglomerate, red marl, and black peat—a subsoil 
that had been found utterly unworkable, and that, 
preventing the winter rains, as it did, from draining 


off, kept the surface submerged for months beneath | 
stagnant waters, to the ruin of all tillage. The | 


deplorable condition in which the author found 
this boggy inheritance is thus graphically and wit- 
tily described :—“It had been performing for a 
series of years a sort of ‘ geometrical progression’ 
—downwards. Each incoming tenant took it at 
about half the previous rent; dabbled about for a 
year or two, like a duck, and retired—‘ lame.’ It 
was but a simple equation—a very simple one—to 
say when the rent would come to zero. It looked 
on the rental-book like an annual sum in reduc- 
tion.” 

Entertaining the strongest repugnance and 
aversion to such farming occupations as he had 
been accustomed to witness—a feeling which the 
sight of this dreary and pestilential waste by no 
means tended to diminish—circumstances, never- 
theless, overbore our chronicler’s reluctance; and 
one fine morning, as he tells us, he almost jumped 
a yard backward at seeing his own name inscribed 
upon a wagon! It appears, however, that our 
young husbandman read all the best practical 
works upon farming then extant, by which process 
he had imbibed certain theories which were pro- 
nounced heretical in those days, and which led to 
his being given up by the agricultural “ faculty” as 
@ confirmed “ book-farmer.” Well, no sooner did 
he find himself installed in the old farm-house, 
where the land-steward had just died of influenza 
caught upon the “ marsh,” as he called it, than he 
resolved to test the value of his speculations. 
Draining was the first task in the order of reme- 
dial measures ; and great beyond expression was 
the astonishment of the neighbours when the 
arrival of load after load of draining-tiles gave 
notice of an intention to drain a region that all 
ancient authority had pronounced undrainable. 
But we will suffer our chronicler to speak for 
himself, in his own singular style. 

“* But why can’t it be drained P’ asked Green- 


orns. 

*** Because there’s no fall!’ replied collective 
Wisdom. 

“* Has it ever been tried with a spirit-level 2’ 


“Now this was not a fair question. Spirit- 
levels (if they had any meaning or existence at all) 
were unintelligible mathematical-looking instru- 
ments of purely professional nature, only seen in 
the hands of road-surveyors’ assistants and people 
of that sort. They had. nothing whatever to do 
with farming. The question was unfair: it con- 


, tained an ambiguous term. Picture to yourself, 
| however, the following conclusion from it. A 
bleak, foggy November day: a long rambling space, 
marsh or meadow, as you might choose to call it, 
of some acres in extent, and about the third part 
of a mile in length, with a narrow thick plantation 
of rushes, sedges, and brooklime, and such aquatic 
vegetation, threading its way in one long dank line 
from end to end, by such fantastic meanderings 
that it looked as if the hidden channel of choked 
moisture it concealed had been making a continued 
| series of experiments from time out of mind in 
search of an outlet; and after centuries of struggle 
| and disappointment, had at length arrived quite by 
accident at a certain point, at one end of the mea- 
dow—where you might see a pair of high mnud- 
boots standing, or rather soaking, with a man in 
them, peering through a telescope on three legs, 
as if he was watching for the total eclipse of a 
small boy that is to be seen, gradually sinking, 
about fifty yards off, and clutching in his agony a 
high staff by his side, figured as if for high and 
low water-mark. 

“Presently the boots and the telescope, after 
various ineffectual efforts and heavings, succeed in 
striking their quarters ; the boy, after sundry spas- 
modic struggles to correspond, achieves the same 
exploit; and the same scene as before occurs again 
some fifty yards further on, and again, and again, 
at the same intervals, until they reach the other 
, end of the meadow, and come plump upon the 
| banks of a marshy pool some six acres in extent. 
| On attaining this point, the telescope is suddenly 
shut up with a triumphant snap; its three legs 
jump into one; the dripping, shivering boy re- 
ceives @ tremendous involuntary thwack on the 
back, and a fall of nine feet is declared—like a 
dividend of ten per cent. and a balance over to go 
on with.” Our non-professional readers will of 
course understand, that without this fall or slope 
the field would have been undrainable ; and that, 
although the spot looked level to the eye, it had 
been found, as just stated by the author, by the 
ue instrument, to have actually a descent of nine 

eet. 

Having thus convicted “ antiquity” of error 
in the dogmatic verdict it had pronounced, and 
proved the feasibility of his grand draining scheme, 
now came those formidable practical difficulties 
which usually attend the career of improvement 
and reform. If the soil was stubborn and intract- 
able, our experimentalist found those to whom he 
was compelled to entrust the execution of the 
work were still more so. As the suceess of his 
plan must depend on the depth, evenness, and ac- 
curacy of the drain—on the principle that the 
worst-laid tile is the measure of the goodness and 
permanence of the entire work, just as the weak- 
est link of a chain is the measure of its strength— 
it became a matter of the utmost importance that 
his instructions should be most scrupulously obeyed. 
Does any one, at all acquainted with the obstinate 
tenacity of old habits and traditional authority, 
suppose for a moment that our ardent land-re- 
former could get his explicit directions observed ? 
Let us hear what he says on this point. Presuming 
that the new plan had just been most distinctly 
Cpt by him to his workmen, our chronicler 
| remarks :— 
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“But this of course was all theory, and theory | during the next few months are well depicted in 
of course was all nonsense: my practical head- | the following passage, to appreciate which it must 
drainer was quite of a different way of thinking, | be borne in mind that the “ queer stuff” dug out of 
as his modus operandi will exhibit. The morning | the drains had been spread upon the face of the 
after he had commenced operations I found him | field, to the scandal of all farming authorities :— 
hard at work cutting a drain, about eighteen | “ And a very curious-looking field it made for the 
inches deep, laying in the tiles one by one, and | livelong winter that ensued. Wise men came from 
Jjilling the earth wm over them as he went! The | all quarters of the compass to look at it. Some of 
field I had begun upon was very large and very their remarks and questions were very flattering. 
flat; and in order to increase artificially the fall, I | ‘Where had I purchased my winter top-dressing ? 
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had calculated so as to make the drain eighteen 
inches deeper at the mouth than at the tail. I | 
might as well have calculated the distance of a 
telescopic star. 

“*T’ve been a-draining this forty year and 
more—LI ought to know summut about it!’ Need 
I tell you mo said this? or give you the whole of 
the colloquy to which it furnished the epilogue ? 

“ay had begun something in this way :—‘ Why, 
my good friend! what are you about? Didn’t I 
tell you to lay the drain open from bottom to top, 
and that not a tile was to be put in till I had scen 
it, and tried the levels?’ ete. ete. Old as Adam 
was the whole dialogue—it is idle to go through 
it ; Conceit versus Prejudice—the ignorance of the 
young against the ignorance of the old—the thing 
that has been, and will be, as long as ‘ the sun and 
moon endureth.’ It ended as I have said :—‘ I’ve 
been a-draining this forty year and more—I ought 
to know summut about it!’ 

“ Here was a staggerer. Amongst all my calcu- 
lations to think that I should never have calculated 
on this! ..... Here I was, fairly planted, at the 
first onset. Every inch of depth was of real value 
at the mouth of so long a line of drain. ‘Three 
feet deep at the outlet’ was the modest extent of 
my demand; and there I stood, watching the tiles 
thrown in péle-méle to a depth of eighteen inches, 
which I was given to understand was ‘about two 
feet,’ with as cool an indifference to the other foot, 
as if two and three had been recently determined 
by the common assent of mankind to mean the 
same thing. ; 

“ «But I must have it three feet deep !’ 

“ *QOh, it’s no use: it'll never drain so deep as 
that through this here clay !’ 

“ * But i tell you it must be! There can be no 
fall without it.’ 

“* Well, I’ve been a-draining this forty year, 
and I ought to know summut about it !’ 

“ From that moment I date my experience in the 
trials and troubles of farming: at that instant my 
eyes began to open to the true meaning of those 
‘ practical difficulties’ which the uninitiated laugh 
at because they have never encountered them; and 
which the man of science despises, who has said to 
steam, water, and machinery, ‘ Do this,’ and they 
do it; but has never known what it is to try and 
guide out of the old track, a mind that has run in 
the same rut ‘this forty year and more.’” This 
same incorrigible mind was however at length, by 
a piece of clever policy, brought over to the new 
views, and the drain was laid according to the wish 
of the young theorist. 

After this came the combination of the different 
strata of the soil, and the flattening of the ridges, 
to the amazement and imexpressible perplexity of 
all on-lookers, and they were pretty numerous, 





The pleasantries that were aimed at our chronicler 


as they should like to buy some at the same shop, 
cost what it might.’ ‘What winter-crop was I 
growing so carefully under the variegated carpet ?” 
To all which I answered with becoming gravity, 
and modesty of my own merit. Some of the re- 
marks being of a more mysterious character, I 
entered in my farm-journal for future explanation 
and experience; such, for instance, as that of an 
old gentleman who, shutting one eye, (I suppose it 
was a habit,) told me with great blandness of 
manner that I ‘had put my foot in it. (What 
could he mean?) Another, too, was so full of gene- 
ral good wishes, that he ‘wished I might get it’ 
more than once; which I thought all the more 
good-natured, as he did not even stay to particu- 
larize what crop he alluded to as wishing me to 
get, or how much per acre.” 

But truth, however much at a discount for a 
time, is sure in the long run to justify itself to the 
candid and discerning. Accordingly, as soon as 
spring with its genial influences appeared, the 
current of opinion respecting this curious field, 
upon which all the wits in the neighbourhood had 
expended their jokes, began strangely to alter. 
The under-wagoner had told somebody, in strict 
confidence, that the snow had disappeared on that 
field much “ sooner than from any other.” The 
huge lumps of clay, too, had “kicked down to 
ashes ;” but what topped everything was that before 
even bean-sowing had begun, the “ motley close,” 
as the field in question was called, was reported 
‘as dry as a bone.” Other improvements mean- 
while were going on upon the farm. Down went 
fence after fence, bank after bank, tree after tree, 
and jungle after jungle, that had from time immemo- 
rial harboured rabbits and vermin innumerable, 
besides shutting out light and air, and shedding a 
blighting influence over acres of land. Each of 
these innovations upon the good old farming prac- 
tices of our ancestors was invariably accompanied 
by a prediction of ruin, but succeeded in the issue 
by an admission of success, which encouraged our 
husbandman to persevere in his own course. The 
soil, so long poisoned by the stagnant waters which 
it had retained in its bosom, was sweetened by the 
application of large quantities of lime; while its 
reproductive powers were vastly augmented by the 
liberal administration of guano—a manure which 
at that period was only just beginning to be heard 
of. In these and other improvements, our enter- 
prising theorist sunk about 107. upon every acre. 
After this expenditure of labour and capital, we, 
not without some anxiety, inquire for the results of 
this new treatment of lands that had threatened at 
no distant day to go out of cultivation altogether. 
Well, then, on one field of ten acres—one half of 
which had been sown with the “ magic compound” 
just referred to, while the other five acres had re- 
ceived a hundred cart-loads of the “ good old farm- 
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yard stuff’—the relative value of the two systems 
was convincingly tested! The field was devoted 
to a crop of Swedish turnips—the first that had 
ever been heard of on the farm, and the last, in the 
opinion of all surrounding wisdom, that would ever 
be tried upon it. Many were the smiles, winks, 
murmurings, shakes of the head, and other 
demonstrations, jocular and serious, of those who 
engaged in the preliminary operations, or who 
witnessed the application of the new manure. As 
if to try, too, the enterprising farmer, it proved a 
miserable year for turnips generally, and every- 
where “the fly” was omnipotent and omnivorant. 
On that part of the field tilled after the old fashion 
a crop about the size of apples came up. 

“And what on the guano?—From twenty to 
twenty-four tons, by weight, per acre. Not the 
best, but the only crop to be seen in the neighbour- 
BOOS Seiccwet “It seemed a perfect mystery to the 
neighbouring farmers; and the field was stared at 
again and again, as a sort of conjuror’s trick which 
‘you couldn’t do again.’ Wise men shook their 
heads and held their tongues at it. Nobody would 
have been at all surprised if, on going to the field 
some fine morning, he had found it altogether 
vanished, like faéry money, as quickly as it came. 
The point to which opinion settled at last was, 
that a frand had been practised upon the land, 
and that the next crop would show the difference 
between ‘real manure’ and a ‘ mere stimulant.’ ” 

But we have, perhaps, exhausted the atten- 
tion of our non-agricultural readers. Let it suffice 
to say, then, that in the course of a few years the 
clay farm was completely metamorphosed, and that 
from being a losing concern, the source of anxiety 
to all connected with it, it became a prosperous and 
successful undertaking, letting at a high rent. 

Our author is evidently an original thinker. 
Will it be believed by those who have quoted from 
their schoolboy days the lines—‘ Ye Britons, 
venerate the plough !” that towards the close of his 
book he actually runs full tilt against this ancient 
implement—the very palladium of agriculture, 
as it might have been thought? Indeed, how- 
ever attached we may have become to this ancient 
friend and useful servant of our race, we cannot do 
less than confess that the views advanced on the 
subject are well worthy of the consideration of all 
who are accustomed to use it. He strongly objects, 
also, to the adoption of the steam-plough, as an 
essentially erroneous mode of applying that won- 
drous power. Every kind of power—manual, ani- 
mal, and mechanical—has its appropriate form of 
application. Thus, while spade-work is perpen- 
dicular, and horse-work horizontal, machine-work 
is and must be circular. The steam-engine works 
by revolution. What our author contends for is, a 
machine that shall at once and simultaneously per- 
form all that series of protracted and expensive 
processes which is now effected by the plough, the 
harrow, the roll, the clod-crusher, the scuffler, and 
we know not how many other implements. He 
would employ for this purpose the same tool that 
the monks of La Trappe used to dig their graves, 
and in the same manner. “ Take the hand of man,” 
he says, “as a model; glove it with hardened steel, 
multiply it a dozen or twenty times, till you have 
an instrument as broad as Crosskill’s clod-crusher, 
each hand or claw with its separate arm forming 





the radius from a central shaft, which bristles all 
around with a forest of such arms—a sort of re- 
volving Briareus.” This “ steam-cultivator’’ is to 
do its work by traction—not by its rolling weight 
—first cutting its own trench, burying itself to the 
required depth, and then commencing its onward 
task, tearing down the bank (so to speak) on the 
advancing side, canting back the pulverized soil, 
earth’s sawdust, “ comminuted, aérated, and in- 
verted,” into the trench it makes as it proceeds ; 
and thus leaving behind a fully prepared seed-bed, 
seven or eight inches deep, never to be gone over 
again except by the drill. Such is, in brief, his 
picture of the “ steam-cultivator,” the construction 
of which seems to be one of the most pressing de- 
siderata of British agriculture. And who, that re- 
members the beautiful instruments collected in the 
south area of the Great Exhibition, will despair of 
its being one day invented P 

With this subject we take leave of this suggest- 
ive book, commending it to the thoughtful perusal 
of our agricultural friends. 





THE AMPHITHEATRE OF VERONA. 


How one dreams of Roman times and Roman 
things in Verona, when passing under its Roman 
gates, especially when sitting on the steps of its 
Roman amphitheatre. There it is still, with its 
gigantic sweep of about 1300 feet, with seats for 
about 22,000 spectators so well preserved ; the old 
blocks of marble still so well knit together, the 
area so clear, the parapet all round so appropriately 
restored, the passages for access cutting through 
the tiers of seats so distinctly, that you might 
imagine the men who built them had not been very 
long sleeping in their graves. But of the outer 
circuit there is little left; the external Tuscan 
architecture has well nigh vanished; only a few 
arches remain, and those covered with wall and 
other wild flowers: while the great entrances, and 
stone staircases, and broad landings, and long 
winding passages, by which the crowds came in 
and went out, though they indicate their original 
purpose and character, are much ruined, and tell 
of ages long, long past. But even on the exterior 
there are mementoes to be recognised, very full of 
freshness, and bringing Roman times and things 
very nigh in the great Roman numerals—LXIII, 
LXV, LXVI, LXVII, put up there to guide the 
people to the place where they were to deliver their 
tickets. 

I never realized what is Roman so much as I 
did then and there. It is the town of Catullus, of 
Cornelius Nepos, of Pomponius Secundus, of Pliny 
the elder. It brought to mind the first Latin 
books of schoolboy days, their stories and their 
authors. The scenes were revived, the incidents 
made present, the men seemed to live again. But, 
above all, the amphitheatre gathered within it 
crowds of people. Crowds upon crowds of togas 
and bucklers and helmets were there—and beasts 
and men came out and fought—and the people 
clapped and shouted ;—and then they poured down 
the vomitories, and went away talking with one 
another about the shows that they had seen—and 
all was silence. The seats were again empty— 
seats that have been empty now for fourteen 
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hundred years and more. But no! Twice they 
have been filled, we are told, for different purposes. 
Once, when the Emperor Joseph of Austria visited 
this part of his dominions, the people got up a 
bull-bait in the arena. The seats were all crowded 
then, and the concourse hailed his majesty as 
Cesar, as Augustus. A second time multitudes 
swarmed upon it, tier upon tier, when the pope 
visited the city, and there presented himself, hold- 
ing out his hands to bless the people. But neither 
Joseph nor the pope seems to harmonize with the 
place; and one’s thoughts were again carried back 
to Roman times and things; and so one sat and 
mused, over and over, the story of that great 
empire, of which it is so remarkable 2 memorial 
—and of its growth, decline, and fall. I thought 
of the only other Roman amphitheatre I had ever 
seen, far different from this, at Silchester—a small 
amphitheatre, all the seats gone, everything gone 
but the old mounds of earth which formed it ages 
since, now grass-grown, and the covered way 
through which the animals were led out on the 
arena. Other amphitheatres, too, which I had 
never seen, came in imagination with associated 
events. 

There stands in Rome, at the foot of the palatine 
mount, the magnificent ruin of the Colosseum, 
built by Vespasian. Its walls inclose a space of 
five acres of ground. Loftily do they rise, attain- 
ing the height of one hundred and sixty feet, and 
exhibiting four tiers of columns—Doric, Ionian, 
and Corinthian. Its internal appearance must 
have been similar to the amphitheatre at Verona, 
only far more spacious, for the seats accommodated 
no less than 87,000 spectators. 

From Verona I transported myself there, and 
fancied I was occupying one of those seats in the 
year of grace 110. The spacious edifice is crowded 
to the top. Senators and magistrates of Rome, 
ambassadors to the eternal city from distant lands, 
matrons and maidens of the noblest families, are 
filling the front and most conspicuous places, and 
exhibiting an array of majesty and beauty on which 
many an eye turns with admiration; while the 
vulgar multitude in dense masses cover the rest 
of the amphitheatre—a forest of eager faces, an 
immense piece of living mosaic. The spectacle 
they have come to witness begins. Gladiators are 
led along the arena in procession, matched by pairs. 
The shield is on their arms, the sword glitters in 
their hand, a piece of stuff is wrapped round their 
loins, the upper part of their person remains naked. 
Now for the signal, and the bloody conflict! The 
immense concourse, stern and cruel, the milk of 
human kindness in their breasts all curdled, look 
with amazing gusto on these devoted victims, as 
they mangle and slay each other. 

So do the civilized and polished but pagan 
Romans divert themselves! The amusements are 
drawing to a close, but the appetite for slaughter 
on the part of the spectators is unappeased. To 
their delight, another victim is introduced, and one 
such as they had never beheld before. “Tis no 
Dacian gladiator, no stern barbarian, but a meek 
and aged man, fourscore years of age; his form 
bent with infirmity, his head sprinkled with a few 
grey hairs. Hastily led on the arena, amidst wild 
shouts, he is come, not to fight with a human foe, 
but to be the prey of those lions, growling in 














yonder den. Rough has been the voyage from 
Antioch, and strenuous the efforts of the men to 
reach Rome in time. “ Forasmuch,” says the 
emperor, who condemned him in his own city— 
“ forasmuch as he carries in his heart the a 
One, we command that he be carried, bound by 
soldiers, to the great. Rome, there to be thrown to 
the beasts, for the entertainment of the people.” 
“T thank thee, O Lord,” replied the aged man, 
“that thou hast vouchsafed to honour me with a 
perfect love towards thee, and hast made me to be 
put into iron bonds with the apostle Paul.” It 
need not be said who was that old man from 
Antioch. Not with stoical apathy did Ignatius 
meet his fate, but with gentleness, patience, love ; 
his eyes uplifted to heaven, his countenance bright- ° 
ened by hope—a lamb thrown to the lions; and 
by his meekness and Christian heroism exhibiting 
that which Romans were not wont to look upon, 
and which surely must have touched some even of 
their iron hearts, and sent them home to think 
my a religion which could yield such fruits as 
this. 

Lyons, in France, had one of these buildings, 
devoted to amusement and torture. I seemed to 
be there too, in the year 177 a.p. The sons of 
Gaul, the daughters of the land, and their Roman 
masters, throng the space allotted to spectators— 
come expressly to witness the sufferings of Chris- 
tians, residing in the city, who, amidst the frenzy 
of persecution which rages throughout Lyons, have 
been imprisoned and tortured, and are now to be 
put to death. There is Blandina, and there the 
boy Ponticus, just fifteen years of age—the two 
survivors of a band of martyrs, who have nobly 
died. She has been exposed to the wild beasts 
before, but has escaped their fury. Her inhuman 
foes resolve that this time they will not be disap- 
pointed. She is but a slave, yet has she all the 
mild and gentle dignity of a Christian heroine ; 
and while submitting to the death, she refuses the 
honourable name of a martyr, that being a title 
which, she says, should be given only to Him, who 
is the “faithful and true witness.” How she 
cheers the suffering boy, as he goes through the 
circle of his tortures, and refuses to swear by the 
gods, till, having endured every kind of torment, 
he expires. Now her own turn comes, and she is 
scourged, then placed on an iron chair, and scorched 
over an intense fire, and then inclosed in a net, 
and thrown to a bull, to be tossed and lacerated 
by the horns of the animal, till the sword of a 
soldier is plunged into her body, and her spirit 
ascends to her Father in heaven. “ ‘The blessed 
Blandina,” writes one of the witnesses of her death, 
“having, like a good mother, encouraged her 
children, and sent them before victors to the King, 
after having again measured over the same course 
of combats that her sons had passed through, 
hastened to them, rejoicing and exulting at her 
departure, as if she had been invited to a wedding- 
supper, and not cast to wild beasts.” 

The remembrance of that morning in the amphi- 
theatre at Verona, with its suggestion of things 
better than itself, does one good.* 





* From a volume entitled ‘‘Sceneo in other Lands,” by 
Rev. J. Stoughton, just published, and abounding in passages 
of great elegance and descriptive power. 
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A VISIT TO THE STAFFORDSHIRE POT- 
TERIES. 


III-A MORNING AT COPELAND'S, 


Tux readers of the “Leisure Hour” may probably 
have imagined that it is now quite time that we 
should introduce them to the potter at his work, 
and afford them an opportunity of witnessing some 
portion at least of those operations, of the import- 
ance of which he has learned to entertain a due 
appreciation. So we are going this morning, by 
favour of the proprietor, to stroll for an hour or 
two through the factory of Alderman Copeland, in 
company with an experienced and intelligent guide, 
who will direct our footsteps through the devious 
labyrinth of some fourteen acres in extent, and 
explain what is unintelligible by us at a cursory 
glance. The interior of a pot-work does not pre- 
sent to the spectator many elements of the pic- 
turesque ; as much of the surface of the ground as 
can be conveniently inclosed, so as to leave room 
for the passage in every direction of carts and 
wagons, is covered with plain brick buildings of 
no architectural pretensions, and of very various 
height; and among them, at a few paces distant 
from each other, rise a series of huge dome-like 
cones of blueish brick to the height of some forty 
or fifty feet, and terminating in open chimneys, 
from some of which lurid flames are leaping forth. 
The only perforation in the surface of these mon- 
strous and grim-looking fabrics is a single door- 
way, through the dark openings of which here and 
there red fires are seen to glimmer, and the sound 
of rushing flame strikes upon the car, Around 
some of their broad swelling basements flights of 
steps coil up to warehouses or counting-houses 
built against their sides: some are cold and empty; 
others are yielding up the contents of the last 
baking; and others again are loading with fresh 
wares to undergo the fiery ordeal. As we have 
expressed a wish to begin at the beginning, we 
follow our leader through various turnings and 
windings, through hot rooms and cold rooms, 
within doors and without, to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a steam-engine which works the ma- 
chinery, by the aid of which the raw materials are 
prepared for the manipulations of the workmen. 
Here we are in presence of large reserves of the 
different natural products used in the manufac- 
ture of pottery, consisting of various kinds of 
clay brought from Devonshire and Dorsetshire, and 
the china clay, as it is called, a species of decom- 
posed felspar from Cornwall, together with stores 
of flint from Gravesend and the neighbourhood, 
a light kind of granite stone, and the bones of 
animals, as well as the clays and marl of the dis- 
trict, and other things besides. 

The first operation of the potter is to prepare 
these different materials for combination together 
in order to form the pure and plastic composition 
of which his wares are formed. To this end the 
clays are thrown into large vats, where they are 
diluted with water to the consistency known as 
“slip,” which is not thicker than cream, or hardly 
so thick. The flint is first calcined in the fire, and 
then broken into small pieces by the action of a 
series of iron punches worked by steam; it is then 
ow with water in large circular open vats 

tween stones of a tough texture, known as Der- 





byshire chertz, until it is reduced to so fine a state 
as to offer no perceptible grittiness to the taste. 
The granite is reduced by similar means to the 
same degree of fineness; and the bones, being 
first calcined, undergo the same ceremony, though 
these are only used in the composition of china 
ware. All these are diluted with water according 
to established ratios, the amount of earthy matter 
mixed with the fluid being ascertained by weight; 
thus, supposing a pint of water to weigh sixteen 
ounces, a pint of clay slip weighs twenty-four, of 
flint slip thirty-two, and of granite slip perhaps 
thirty ; or either of them or all of them may vary 
from these weights, as they probably do in various 
manufactories, according to the scale of propor. 
tions adopted by different makers. 

Supposing the materials to be ground and diluted 
to the required degree, and pure from extraneous 
matters, they are then carried to a chamber in an 
upper story, where they are mixed together in 
certain proportions in a large vat, the sides of which 
are perfectly vertical, and the quantity of each 
material to be used is marked on a rod or gauge- 
stick, which the workman who superintends the 
process dips into the vat while the different slips 
are poured in, until each rises to its proper mark 
on the gauge. In the centre of the vat revolves a 
pole furnished with lateral arms, by the aid of 
which the whole of the mixtures are set in rapid 
motion and thoroughly incorporated together. 
When these various fluids have been thus mingled 
and blended together into one kind of slip, it is 
drawn off into a cistern having an outlet into a 
long wooden trough, flat at the bottom, which is 
pierced with holes nearly an inch in diameter and 
two or three feet apart. Through these holes the 
fluid slip falls in a continuous stream perpendicu- 
larly upon a series of fine sieves made of silk, con- 
taining six hundred threads to the inch: the sieves 
are shaken perpetually backwards and forwards by 
the action of machinery, and the slip passing into 
a receptacle beneath, leaves the coarser grains of 
earthy matter from which it is freed behind, in the 
form of small balls of clay of various sizes and 
shapes, which it assumes through the regular mo- 
tion of the sieve. ‘The slip is thus purified several 
times, through a series of sieves, after which it is 
pumped into a reservoir, from whence it is drawn 
off into enormous shallow drying-pans or troughs, 
paved with tiles, and some twenty yards or more 
in length and seven or eight feet in width. Flues 
from large fires are conducted under the whole 
length of these pans, and the fires being lighted, 
the slip soon begins to boil, and in the course of a 
few hours steams off the superfluous water, and 
dries gradually to the consistence of new putty or 
soft clay. It would now be fit for the use of the 
potter were it not for the quantity of air shut up 
in its substance, owing to the evolution of steam 
in the process of drying. To get rid of this, it is 
cut out in masses of about a foot square from the 
pans, and carried to a singular sort of mill which 
kneads the air out of it. This curious machine 
resembles a funnel-shaped barrel, much larger at 





the top than at the bottom; in the centre is a 
stout rod armed with broad steel blades, having 
their ends pressed downwards. The clay, in bulky 
lumps, is thrown in at the top; the blades, which 
stick out on all sides of the rod, are continually 
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revolving ; they cut and mangle, and twist and tor- 
ment the clay into all manner of shapes, and by 
some contrivance, not at all comprehensible to a 
looker-on, thrust it forth from a square orifice at 
the bottom in the form of a four-sided mass of 
clear, solid, and compact substance. This, as it 
crawls lazily forth, is cut off in large lumps, and 
carried to the workshop to await the formative 
skill of the potter. It is not, however, yet quite 
fit for his purpose; severe as was the treatment 
of the kneading-mill, the clay yet retains a suffi- 
cient quantity of air to frustrate the efforts of the 
workman who would venture to use it. It is, 
therefore, taken in hand piecemeal by a labourer, 
who, by dint of blows and fisticuffs, and violent 
banging and beating, reduces it to good behaviour, 
gets rid of its air, and finally prepares it for the 
thrower or the modeller. 

We will now follow the clay to the thrower, and 
see what he is doing with it. We find this forma- 
tive genius comfortably seated on a bench, with a 
revolving flat dise about a foot in diameter be- 
tween his knees. He is attended by a woman, who 
weighs him out the clay in portions as he needs it, 
and by a boy, who, as he issues the word of com- 
mand, “faster” or “ slower,” regulates the speed 
of his wheel by means of a conical drum turned 
by the steam-engine, upon which he shifts the 
strap upwards or downwards, as greater or lesser 
speed is required. We find him upon our entrance 
engaged in making jugs. Taking a lump of the clay 
in his hand, he places it firmly upon the centre of 
his flat wheel, which he instantly sets in motion; 
at first he grasps the clay with both hands as a 
dairymaid does the handle of a churn, and it is 
pressed upwards between his fingers in the form of 
a column; then he inserts his thumb or finger in 
the centre of the top, and in two seconds the clay 
is a hollow vessel; then dips a small modelling 
tool into the cavity, and the column is gracefully 
swollen out into the form of a vase; in a moment 
he applies the same tool, or something else, to the 
outside, and the vase becomes a jug or ewer, want- 
ing the handle; afew touches to the bottom of the 
column, and an elegant basement or footing to the 
vessel is modelled; another touch to the top, and 
the upper edge is formed; then he cuts it from 
the wheel by means of a thin wire, lays it on a 
bench at his side, and has done with it for ever. 

Understanding that we are quite a griffin, and 
have never witnessed such strange tricks before, 
he politely invites us to a tea-party, and imme- 
diately sets about preparing the “ tea-things,” in a 
style which would have astonished a fashionable 
coterie. Down goes a lump of clay on the wheel— 
dab goes his fist into the middle of it—and in a 
“ jifly” it is a basin at our service. Down goes a 





have taken to fetch them up-stairs “at our house 
at home.” A fifth lump being dashed on the 
as 4 first like a a. then = = 
e middle like a young lady in an exce 
tight pair of stays—then opens its circular to > 
wide as the mouth of a stump-orator in for a three 
hours’ speech—then a thin wire cuts off two sec- 
tions from the yawning lip, a touch of the operator’s 
thumb depresses the spout, and, lo! it is a capital 
cream-jug. By this time the thrower has taken it 
into his head that we are fond of pork—which, by 
the way, is not true in the abstract—and volun- 
teers to garnish the tea-table with a pork-pie. No 
sooner said than done. Plump goes a dab of clay 
on the wheel—in go his five fingers in the very 
heart of it—up rise the thin circular walls of 
crust—quick as thought the upper edge converges 
towards the centre, and before you can say it is 
covered in by a dome, which it certainly is for 
about seven-eighths of a second, or thereabouts, 
the dome is depressed to a flat roof, the edges of 
which slanting outwards in the true gastronomic 
fashion, consummate the construction of an admir- 
aon d pork-pie, complete in all respects, barring the 
rk. 


The thrower, whose marvellous skill in manipu- 
lation is the result of long and careful practice 
upon a material beyond all others the most pliable 
and plastic, ensures uniformity in wares made by 
pattern by means of gauges fixed in front of his 
wheel, the points of which can be so arranged as 
to make impressions upon the clay in any part 
of the fabric under formation. Of course, his 
operations are confined to articles which are per- 
fectly circular in form; if any of these, such as 
jugs, ewers, and water-vessels, have to be furnished 
with lips or spouts, such additions are made by 
another hand while the clay is yet soft. 

Leaving the thrower at his work, with a convic- 
tion that he has got his business completely under 
his thumb, we may follow the ware to the drying- 
room. Here it is ranged on shelves in vast quan- 
tities, and exposed to a gentle heat produced by 
steam-pipes running through the apartment, and 
in the course of a few days is ready for the opera- 
tions of the turner, The turner may be regarded 
as the special coadjutor of the thrower, who having 
modelled the goods to the required shape, and 
carefully finished their interior surface, takes little 


| pains with the outside, leaving that to be pared 


down and finished by the turner’s tool. The 
turner stands at work at a lathe, fitted with a 
chuck shaped for the reception of the articles he 
has in hand: one is turning basins, another jugs, 
another bowls, and another confection-pots, and so 
on. The articles to be turned are only partially 
dry, and the shavings fly off them in long rib- 


second lump—whiz goes the wheel—the clay be- | bands; but they are dry enough to allow of being 


gins playing at all manner of strange games; one 
moment it is a flattish-looking pan, then it is al- 
most a capacious salver, then a deep basin, 
is a very corpulent-looking vase, and then, and all 
in less than half a minute, it is an undeniable 
tea-pot, lacking the spout, and big enough for a 
large family party. Before we have calculated how 
many cups it will hold, plump falls a handsome 
knobby cover on the top of it, fitting it to a hair. 
A third lump of clay is transformed to a tea-cup, 
and a fourth to a saucer, in less time than it would 


then it | small-siz 





accurately turned to the required shape. The pro- 
cess is very rapid, a minute or less sufficing for a 
article. When the cup, pot, or basin 
has been pared down to its proper proportions, the 
turner reverses the action of the lathe, and the ar- 
ticle revolving in a contrary direction is polished 
all over by a few touches of the polishing tool. 

At a former era in the art of pottery, the opera- 
tions of the thrower and the turner were compara- 
tively much more in demand than they now are. 
By late improvements in manufacture, much of 
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their industry has been superseded by that of other 
operatives. The use of moulds, which was always 
indispensable in the case of articles not perfectly 
circular, has of late years supplanted the thrower’s 
wheel: thus dinner-plates and dishes, although 
circular, are now no longer thrown or turned, but 
are fashioned to the right form at a single process. 
Observe yon young fellow who is spattered with 
clay from head to foot: he stands at a bench, upon 
which the mould of the inside of a dinner-plate is 
mounted upon a small flat disc, not unlike the 
thrower’s wheel, and which he can set a-going with 
his hand at his convenience. An assistant at his 
side has rolled out a lump of clay to a uniform 
thickness of some quarter of an inch: he spreads 
this flat sheet of clay upon the raised surface of 
the mould which forms the inner surface of the 
plate; he then takes in his hand an instrument 
called a profile, which is a piece of hard wood 
shaped to a section of the outer or convex side of 
the plate, and pressing this firmly against the clay 
on one side, a few revolutions of the model bring 
the whole circumference repeatedly beneath the 
pressure of the profile, and the plate is finished at 
once, as accurately as though it had passed through 
the ceremonies of throwing and turning. 

In the formation of many articles, and some of 
them are of great beauty, the operations of the 
thrower are combined with the use of the mould. 
Yonder is a young girl who, if you saw her in 
your own kitchen employed as she is now, you 
might suppose was laying the under-crust for a 
beef-steak pudding; she is merely lining with clay 
the mould of a basin, ornamented on the outside 
with raised designs; she hands it to the thrower, 
who in a few seconds finishes off the interior by 
the action of his wheel and fingers, and in so 
doing unavoidably drives the clay into every part 
of the mould, so as to produce a perfect impression. 
Vessels which are not circular in form, either within 
or without, or which have raised figures in relief 
upon their surfaces, have to be pressed in moulds 
of plaster-of-Paris. These moulds are in two or 
more nieces, and the several parts having been 
lined with clay, carefully dabbed into the hollows 
by blows from a wet sponge, and squeezed if neces- 
sary into the smaller interstices with the fingers, 
are then joined together and the seams stopped 
with long strips of clay worked smoothly down. 
Articles thus moulded, either by “ flat-ware press- 
ing” or “ hollow-ware pressing,” the technical de- 
signations of the above modes of working, have to 
remain a considerable time on or in the moulds, as 
they cannot be removed until by the heat of the 
stove-house in which they are placed they are 
hardened sufficiently to bear handling. ‘“ Hand- 
ling,” by the way, happens to be the process which 
a good many of them have to undergo so soon as 
they are hard enough for the purpose. The han- 
dles are pressed in plaster-of-Paris moulds, and 
clay of a stiffer consistency is used than that of the 
thrower or pressers; they are pressed very rapidly 
by boys, and are fastened on fe means of a little 
fluid slip supplemented by a few particles of moist 
clay. Those wares which have been pressed in 
several pieces present unsightly seams upon being 
released from the mould, and these have to be cau- 
tiously scraped away and smoothed until the joints 
are no longer visible. Besides throwing, and flat 





and hollow-ware pressing, casting is sometimes re- 
sorted to in cases where the design is too elaborate 
or intricate to be done by pressure: for casting, 
the clay is used in the fluid state of “slip,” which 
is drawn off by a syringe when a thin coating is 
deposited, upon which a lining of clay is then 
pressed firmly down. 

Supposing the wares to be modelled from the 
clay into their desired forms by any or all of the 
processes above briefly described, and dried suffi- 
ciently to undergo the first firing in the kiln, the 
next operation is that of packing them in the sag- 
gers in such a way as to ensure their suffering no 
injury in the fire. But before packing the pots in 
the saggers, we may as well ascertain what they 
are. Entering a roomy workshop on the ground- 
floor, we come upon a party of men engaged in 
constructing them: one is rolling out the thick 
clay batter, composed of the marl of the district 
mingled with the ground remnants of old saggers ; 
another is cutting it into strips something less 
than a foot broad; and a third is lapping one of 
the strips round a wooden model of the requisite 
size ; while a fourth prepares the oval-shaped piece 
which is to form the bottom. A sagger, we find, 
is a rudely-shaped vessel something like a milli- 
ner’s bandbox without the cover, but oval in form, 
and fashioned of clay nearly an inch thick: 
it comes into the world with the almost certain 
fate of being burnt out again at no very distant 
time ; its whole existence is one course of trial by 
fire, and to fire it succumbs at last. Saggers are of 
various sizes, regulated by the nature of their con- 
tents, and some are much deeper than others ; and 
their sole use is to protect the wares from the ac- 
tion of the flame in the kiln, which would else 
discolour and otherwise injure them. The filling 
of these saggers preparatory to firing is a work of 
considerable care and responsibility. If the cups, 
saucers, plates, basins, etc., were suffered to +8 
upon one another indiscriminately, the probability 
is that half of them would adhere together, or be 
otherwise spoiled. To prevent such a result, mi- 
nute three-legged, angular, circular, and oddly- 
shaped pieces of burnt ware, so formed as that 
only their projecting points, or sharp edges, can 
touch anything with which they come in contact, 
are laid between the separate articles as they are 
placed in the saggers, the bottoms of which are first 
covered with a stratum of sand. It is a point of 
economy to load the saggers as full as ible, as 
the expenditure of fuel in firing the kiln will be 
the same whether the quantity of goods in the 
saggers be great or small, and of course the 
larger the amount burnt at once, the less is the 
cost per cent. of burning the whole. 

Let us now enter one of the enormous cones of 
brick before alluded to, and see what is going on. 
Passing through the only door-way, we find that 
this massive and monster erection is lighted by the 
broad orifice of the chimney in which it terminates 
at the top, and which is six or seven feet in dia- 
meter. We find, too, that it incloses a round brick 
tower, the walls of which are perfectly vertical 
and of some twenty feet in height, and the interior 
of which is about sixteen feet in diameter. The 
outside of this inner tower is pierced with ten or a 
dozen large fireplaces at equal distances, the flues 
of which open into the oven, while other flues run 
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along beneath the raised floor and converge to- 
gether at an orifice in the centre, through which 


their united flames ascend. This is the biscuit- | gall 


oven ; entering it through a breach in the wall, 
such as might have been made by a cannon-shot, 
we observe that the flooring of fire-brick is highest 
in the centre, descending at a slight inclination 
towards the circumference: this plan is evidently 
adopted as a convenience in packing the saggers, 
which, as they are piled one upon another in rows 
reaching to the top of the kiln, have a tendency to 
lean against the surrounding wall. The men are 
busy in piling the loaded saggers one upon another ; 
and ever as a fresh one is laid on, it is cemented 
to the one beneath with soft clay, to prevent the 
searching flame from visiting their contents. The 
men have to mount ladders in order to complete 
the stacks. As they proceed in their work, the 
oven becomes filled by degrees; and by the time 
that two thousand five hundred of these clay band- 
boxes, all filled with pottery wares of every descrip- 
tion, have been carefully stowed in their places, 
there is barely room enough left for the last work- 
man to crawl out. The rugged breach by which 
we entered has now to be built up with solid ma- 
sonry, and then the fires are lighted—cautiously 
and temperately at first, in order that the inclosed 
goods may be dried and hardened by degrees, with- 
out which precaution they would not stand the full 
heat of the oven; the fire must also be as gra- 
dually slackened after the wares are sufficiently 
burnt, as a sudden reduction of temperature would 
destroy them. Altogether, this operation of first 
firing, by which the goods are converted into what 
is called biscuit-ware, occupies in the whole about 
sixty hours, during the greater portion of which 
time the wares, saggers and all, are kept in a 
state of incandescence at a white heat. It is im- 
portant to know the degrees of heat attained in the 
oven at different periods of the firing, and for this 
purpose Wedgwood invented a pyrometer, which, 
however, in practice is not much used, the masters 
preferring a species of pyrometer of their own, 
consisting of small thimble-shaped clay vessels 
planted in certain parts of the oven, and with- 
drawn for examination at certain periods of the 
firing. The men can tell, by the appearance these 
small pieces present, the degree of heat and the 
probable state of the wares subjected to it, and 
can regulate their fires accordingly. 

When the goods within the kiln are sufficiently 
burnt, the fires are first slackened and then extin- 
guished ; and so soon as the oven is cool, crowbar 
and pickaxe go to work, and a forcible entrance is 
effected. The saggers are now taken out, and 
their contents rigidly examined ; and as the hands 
employed in the previous processes generally work 
“ good from the oven,” as it is called, that is, con- 
tract to be paid only for such work as stands the 
biscuit-firing without injury, the scrutiny which 
now takes place is interesting to all parties con- 
cerned. The bad, cracked, crooked, or ill-shaped 
pieces are rejected and thrown away as good for 
nothing, the master losing his materials and the 
workman his labour— good workmanship only 
being paid for. The wares, in this state known as 
“biscuit,” are now ready for the subsequent pro- 
cesses of printing, painting, and various kinds of 
ornamentation, regulated by the demand of the 





market or the — of fashion. Vast quantities 
of them are stored away in this condition in long 
eries and warerooms, where hundreds of thou- 
sands of them may be seen piled in stacks and 
heaped on shelves, ready to receive the impression 
of any new device for which a sudden demand may 
arise: it is the possession of a good store of biscuit 
which enables a manufacturer to execute large 
orders for new patterns at a very short notice. 

The next operation which the potter’s wares 
have to undergo may be considered to be that of 
printing; for though all ware, as the reader 
knows perfectly well, is not printed, and a great 
deal is not ornamented in any way, yet all that is 
printed, is printed at this stage of the manufac- 
ture. To witness this process we must resort to 
the printing-room, where the rationale of the whole 
ceremony is visible at a glance. The patterns to 
be printed on the china or earthenware are first 
engraved upon copper plates, at a cost, by the 
way, which must form no small item in a manufac- 
turer’s expenses. They are worked at a copper- 
plate press, differing slightly in construction from 
that in general use; but the plate itself under- 
goes a course of treatment which it would astound 
a good engraver to witness—the face of it being 
actually shaved clean at each impression by the 
blade of a large knife. The impressions are taken 
upon a thin greasy-looking kind of tissue-paper ; 
and as fast as they are worked off, they are taken 
in hand by girls who, first cutting off the surplus 
paper with a pair of scissors, spread the pattern, 
its inky side downwards, upon the plate, dish, or 
whatever vessel it is upon which it is to be trans- 
ferred. Ware in the biscuit state is exceedingly 
dry and thirsty, and the moist oily ink of the pat- 
tern readily adheres to its surface. So soon as it is 
laid on in the proper position, the girl rubs the 
back of the paper rapidly with the end of a cylinder 
of rolled flannel, moistened with some soapy mix- 
ture, until the thin paper adheres so closely to the 
ware as to be scarcely distinguishable from it. It 
is allowed to stand thus for some time, until a com- 
plete set—a tea-service, or a dinner-equipage, it 
may be—is thus covered with the printed patterns : 
it is then taken to a tub of water, and by simply 
rubbing with a wet sponge the thin paper is re- 
moved, the pattern remaining on the ware, perfect 
and complete to the faintest line and the smallest 
dot. Now it happens, unfortunately, that the ware, 
though before it was printed it was ready for the 
process of glazing, yet after it is printed it is not: 
the ink or rather colour used for printing is of a 
very oily consistence, and until this oil has been 
evaporated from the colouring matter the wares 
cannot be glazed. In order to get rid of the oil, 
the printed wares are piled upon shelves in “ muf- 
fles” or small kilns, in which no saggers are used, 
as the flame of the fires is not allowed to enter the 
muffle, but only to circulate in flues around it. 
Here they have to remain for a period of ten or 
twelve hours; and here, for the present, we shall 
leave them to griddle at their leisure, while we 
make a few observations on the printing depart- 
ment of the pottery trade. 

It appears to us, then, that in this branch of his 
manufacture the master potter lags miserably in 
the rear of the modern march of improvement. 
For what reason he should go to the expense of 
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copper plates from which but a few thousand im- 
pressions can be taken before they are worn out, 
when wood-engravings would cost less, would 
yield half a million impressions each, and might be 
multiplied by stereotyping, at the cost of a few 
shillings P—why grown men should laboriously 
produce sixty or seventy impressions an hour, or 
perhaps a trifle more, while a couple of boys at a 
hand-press might work three or four hundred P 
—why young girls should waste their days and 
years in cutting tissue-paper with scissors, when 
the paper might be cut to the required form 
either by machinery before it is printed, or by the 
press in the act of printing P—these are questions 
which, from all we could observe in the potteries, 
cannot be answered satisfactorily, and which de- 
mand the serious consideration of all persons largely 
concerned in the trade. 





JUSTICE TO PUSS 


Few animals, I consider, have received a greater 
share of unjust calumny than the cat, and it is my 
intention in the present paper to stand up for it, 
and prove its claim to consideration by recapitu- 
lating certain passages of feline history, with which 
it has been at various times my lot to become ac- 
quainted. I shall state nothing but facts. If puss 
be dear to me, truth is dearer; and let no man 
suspect me of sophistication if I tell him what he 
never heard before, and might have been slow to 
suspect. My feline friends, some traits of whose 
personal history and character I am about to recall, 
are all, with one exception, dead and buried long 
ago. Did I say “buried?” Having pledged my- 
self to speak truth, I must recall that expression : 
few of them, I am sorry to say, were buried; one 
or two, I recollect, did find rest in honoured graves 
—in the garden under the gooseberry bushes ; for 
the remainder, the reader will be so good as to 
substitute “ dust-boxed” for “buried.” And now, 
that point being settled, we may proceed to invoke 
from what some long-haired poet calls “ the caverns 
of memory,” the slumbering shades of Grimalkin 
grey and his parti-coloured compeers, and exhibit 
their virtues to the world. 
The first was my mother’s cat “ Brindle.” What 
a host of endearing associations does the name re- 
call to memory, and what an endless panorama of 
family pictures, which must all vanish, as they 
come, without observation. Naturalists have said 
that the cat is attached to places and not to per- 
sons. Brindle would have said, if he could have 
said anything, that they knew nothing about it. 
He was an overgrown tom, of the true tabby 
pattern. All places were alike to him, if one per- 
son, his mistress, were present. He would sit and 
doze on the narrow back of her chair for hours 
together, but preferred the middle of the table, 
under her eye, and close to the book from which 
she read. He always overlooked the preparation 
of the pastry when she visited the kitchen for that 
purpose, and followed her up-stairs and down 
through all her domestic duties daily. At night 
he escorted her regularly to her chamber-door, and 
then descended to the lower regions on a mousing 
expedition. In the morning he called her re- 
ly at seven o'clock, by crooning and scratch- 





ing at the door, where he waited till she came forth. 
He slept a good part of the day, but would wake 
up immediately if she rose to leave the room, In 
case of her illness he took his station on the land- 
ing outside of the chamber where she lay, and had 
to be fed there, as nothing could induce him to 
leave the spot. He was a cat of no accomplish- 
ments, and would rarely submit to be fondled by 
any but his mistress. Poor fellow! his fine coat 
and portly proportions were the death of him; he 
was snatched up by a member of the skinners’ 
company, while watching at the door for the return 
of her he loved, and was slaughtered for the sake 
of his fur. 

“Turnkey” was intended for Brindle’s successor, 
and might have led a happy life had he known our 
good intentions towards him. He was brought up 
at a dairy-farm, was a magnificent tortoise-shell 
tom, and derived his name from the figure of a 
large key plainly visible on his flank. Happening 
to be on a visit to the farm soon after the ae of 
Brindle, I begged him of farmer Bolton, and put- 
ting him in a canvas bag, which I thoughtlessly 
suspended from the axletree of the gig, drove him 
home, a distance of some miles. When released 
from the bag in my mother’s kitchen, while Betty 
was preparing, according to the prescribed formula, 
to butter his feet, to prevent his straying, he 
darted like a mad creature twenty times round the 
room, shot over the fire and up the chimney, where 
being stopped by the smoke-jack, he came down 
again, looking black and furious, dashed through 
a pane of glass, and made off. Of course we gave 
him up for lost, and expected neither to see nor to 
hear of him again. Not so, however. When farmer 
Bolton rose next morning, Turnkey, dirty, drag- 
gled, wet and wounded, and shorn of half his coat, 
was the first living thing that met his eyes. How 
he had found his way back is one of those myste- 
ries not very easily fathomed. No wonder that he 
was shy of strangers ever after, and would fly from 
the house whenever they appeared. 

“ Peter” was a stray, who came, as cats are fre- 
quently known to do, to volunteer for the situa- 
tion of Brindle, which he must have instinctivel 
discovered to be vacant. He was an ~edel 
foxy-looking fellow, with a disreputable tail which 
had suffered fracture, and, from lack of surgery, 
had healed with a knot in the middle. But he was 
a knowing tactician, and earned his way to favour 
before he claimed it. At first he hung about the 
house, seizing such scraps as were offered to him 
out of compassion for his hungry face, and not 
venturing to be familiar till he had proved himself 
of use. One night he managed to avoid being shut 
out, and the next morning he brought an enor- 
mous rat, which he had killed in the cellar, and 
laid it in the centre of the kitchen-floor, where he 
was found keeping guard over it. This exploit was 
interpreted, as it was doubtless meant, as an offer 
of service, accompanied with a specimen of work- 
manship. A compact was entered into, ratified by 
a basin of milk, into which Peter dipped his whis- 
kers, and took post at once as the house-cat, giving 
general satisfaction by the diligent discharge‘of*his 
duties. He soon began to exhibit extraordinary 
talents. His first acquirement was the art of 
opening the kitchen-door for himself, and this he 
learned to do ere long by a single leap at the latch : 
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the dining-room door, however, presenting nothing 
but a smooth brass handle, cost him more pains ; 
still he frequently accomplished it by continuous 
pawing, though it evidently required a very strong 
inducement to impel the undertaking. Though he 
would not submit to nursing, the children grew 
fond of him, and taught him to fetch and carry. 
In this he excelled the cleverest dogs, and liked 
the sport so well that he would bring the ball in 
his mouth and solicit a game two or three times a 
day. He was neither greedy nor a thief, and 
though he would beg with the patience and perse- 
verance of a Carmelite monk, it was never from 
choice, but at the word of command, that he did so. 
He had but one fault, and that was his leanness. 
He refused to grow fat and sleek. Perhaps this 
was owing to his eating nothing but flesh, fish, and 
fowl, of which latter, by the way, he contrived to 
help himself to a liberal quantity, by pouncing 
from under the cabbage-leaves, or out of a tree, 
upon the sparrows in the garden. Peter died in 
the height of his popularity from the bite of a 
terrier dog, who had the reputation of having killed 
half the cats in the neighbourhood. 

“ Prince’ was a spoiled beauty, the pet of a 
maiden lady whom I was in the habit of occasion- 
ally visiting about twenty years ago. He was 
proud beyond all parallel, and as much an exclu- 
sive as any lap-dog in Belgravia. He was of a 
light clear grey colour, deepening to black along 
the back of the spine; and of a prodigious size, 
weighing twenty-four pounds. He fed from the 
same fowl or joint, and the same pies and pastry, 
as his mistress; and took his siesta in a bed of 
down shaded by silk curtains, and supported on 
gilded pillars, constructed, regardless of expense, 
for his sole use. He would associate with none of 
his race, and savagely drove away all feline in- 
truders ; but having no vocation to utter solitude, 
he cultivated the acquaintance of a huge rat. If 
it be the natural and instinctive propensity of a cat 
to destroy rats, which I neither affirm nor deny, 
then it may be the nature of excessive indulgence 
to annihilate such a propensity. However this 
may be, I have on several occasions been witness to 
the following scene, which I can account for on no 
other principle. Prince dined with his mistress 
daily at three o’clock. His dinner, consisting of 
meat and vegetables for the first course, was served 
upon a large plate laid upon the hearth-rug before 
the fire. So soon as it was set, the creature would 
walk round it several times, uttering a kind of 
whimpering ery, at which his friend the rat would 
come forth from beneath the fender, and both 
would at once fall to eating the food. Rat was a 
fine whiskery guest, but not nearly so polite as 
Prince, and would eat with ravenous haste, snatch- 
ing dainty morsels from beneath his very nose. 
This behaviour Prince bore with perfect good 
temper; but when rat, not content with clearing 
his own side of the plate, veered round to that at 
which Prince was leisurely feeding, the latter would 
lift his paw, and with a sound box on the ear return 
him to his own position. Rat never withdrew while 
& scrap remained, though he vanished immediatel 
when the affair was over. This friendship enteral, 


to the best of my recollection, about two years; 
and when an attempt was made to put an end to it 
by stopping up the hole in the flooring from which 





rat emerged at his friend’s call, Prince refused to 
eat his dinner at all, and would have starved had 
not his friend been restored to him, How this ano- 
malous friendship originated no one could guess. 
Rats and cats, as we all know, have been trained 
by professed animal tamers to live amicably to- 
gether; but this is the only instance, as far as I 
am aware, of two animals of these hostile races 
having spontaneously cultivated a friendship for 
each other. Prince, in the end, was mercifully 
killed to save him from the agonies of dying of in- 
digestion, to which he had become a victim through 
over-feeding and over-indulgence of every kind. 

Cats are sometimes taxed with a want of grati- 
tude; but this isa charge which no one who is 
systematically kind to them would ever think of 
making. The fact is, they have more discrimina- 
tion of human character than most dogs possess, 
and are slow to testify attachment which may not 
be deserved or reciprocated. Pincher wags his tail 
and licks the hands of a dozen benefactors in a day, 
if they turn up; Puss rarely bestows her affec- 
tions on more than one, and that one must be 
essentially a keeper at home, a part and parcel of 
the establishment of which puss is a member. She 
manifests her gratitude much in the same way as 
the dog, that is, by licking the hands of her bene- 
factor, or rubbing herself against his feet or gar- 
ments; and if such demonstrations are much less 
frequent with the cat than with the dog, it may be 
that they are none the less sincere. <A playful 
tabby of our acquaintance, in gambolling with a 
ball of worsted, unhappily swallowed a needle and 
a portion of the thread which had been left thrust 
through the ball. In the course of a few days the 
needle worked its way to the shoulder, which swell- 
ed and festered into an unsightly gathering. Un- 
able to walk about, puss lay in a corner, moaning’ 
with pain. A child, whose companion and playfellow 
she had long been, thought of examining the 
wound to see if anything could be done for the 
relief of her favourite. The examination led to the 
discovery of the needle beneath the skin. The 
child tenderly urged it to the surface, and drew it 
gently forth, together with a yard of worsted with 
which it was threaded. The operation, so success- 
fully performed, restored instant ease to the cat. 
Any one who could have witnessed the strange 
antics by which puss sought to express her grati- 
tude—the licking, patting, rubbing, and actual 
embracing of the child that ensued, together with 
the indescribable tones, all but words, by which 
her feelings were in a manner articulated—would 
have formed a different idea of feline gratefulness 
from that which is generally current. We might 
adduce other instances of the kind; but we must 
pass on to illustrate feelings and faculties of a yet 
higher order, as evidenced in our next sketch. 

In London, cats are frequently the victims of 
cruel negligence, from being thoughtlessly aban- 
doned by their owners upon a change of residence. 
Poor puss is too often omitted from the catalogue 
of “ goods removed,” and is left to bewail her fate 
in the empty house, in which she is sometimes 
starved to death through the absence of any te- 
nant; or, escaping that fate, has to subsist by 
hunting and foraging upon the cat’s common 
ground, the roofs of outhouses, the gardens, and 
garden-walls of the district. Sometimes puss has 
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a family to rear under these distressing circum- 
stances, and half-a-dozen mouths to provide for 
without the aid of the cat’s-meat-man or the milk- 
woman. How she manages to get through the 
difficult undertaking is more than we can ex- 
plain categorically ; but the following sample of 
maternal anxiety, prudence, and knowledge of the 
world in a cat, may serve to throw some light 
upon the business. A friend, whose avocations 
call him early to the city, was lately making his 
morning toilet, when he observed the abandoned 
cat of a neighbour, who had removed some time 
before, stealthily surmounting his garden-wall. 
She carried a kitten in her mouth; and, finding 
the back door open, flew past the servant, darted 
into the house, ran up-stairs, and deposited the 
kitten on the soft rug before the parlour fire, re- 
treating immediately without beat of drum. The 
kitten, on examination, was found half dead with 
cold and hunger, and almost in the last stage of 
existence. It was, of course, fed with a little warm 
milk, and encouraged to get well if it could. A 
few days effected a wonderful change, and within 
a week it was as well and as playful as kittens 
generally are. In a fortnight it had grown quite 
stout and strong; and then (mirabile dictu), at 
the same hour in the morning, the mother re-ap- 
peared in precisely the same way, with another 
sick and starved infant in her mouth, which also 
she deposited in the same way upon the rug. 
Then, driving the first and now fat kitten before 
her, the two descended to the garden. But now 
there was a difficulty to be got over, which puss, 
with all her forethought, had not anticipated. The 
first visitor had grown so fat and heavy that the 
mother could not carry it in her mouth; and yet 
it was not strong enough to leap to the top of the 
garden-wall. Happily the dust-bin presented a 
half-way station; but even this was too high a 
leap for the kitten, who appeared unwilling to 
make the attempt. Twenty times at least did the 
mother jump up and down, to show the youngster 
how it was to be done. At last the kitten plucked 
up courage and made an effort, which only suc- 
ceeded at length by the mother’s taking her sta- 
tion on the top and seizing it by the neck as it 
leaped to meet her. Thus the two got clear off 
and never again made their appearance. The se- 
cond kitten, like the first, soon grew strong and 
frolicsome, and was left in the enjoyment of its 
comfortable home without further visit from the 
parent. 

It is not difficult to imagine the circumstances 
which drove the mother cat, in this instance (for 
the truth of which I am in a condition to vouch), to 
these extraordinary proceedings. We know that 
she had herself been accustomed to an in-door life, 
and no dott the recollection of the warmth, and 
comfort, and regular feeding she had there enjoyed 
prompted her to secure such a position for her sick 
offspring. We may fairly suppose, as she did not 
come again, that some of her family (for cats rarely 
have so few as two kittens) had perished from cold 
and hardship before she had recourse to the step 
she took to preserve the remaining two. She 
must have known, too, and in her way reasoned 
upon it, that housekeepers keep but one cat, and 
that it was necessary to remove the first in order 
to secure the safety of the second. How cleverly 





she carried out her plan, and how pertinaciously 
she adhered to it, we have seen. 

I am of opinion that cats differ as much in cha. 
racter as human beings do; and, like human 
beings, their character is very much to be predi- 
cated from their countenances. No two are ever 
seen alike, and they vary as much in the confor. 
mation of their skulls as do the different races 
of mankind. Southey, in his “ Doctor,” gives a 
curious chapter upon the cats of his acquaint. 
ance—a chapter in which humour and natural 
history are agreeably mingled together; he was 
evidently a close observer of the habits of poor 
puss, and took much delight in the whims, frolics, 
and peculiarities of his favourites. Gilbert White, 
in his “ Natural History of Selborne,” records an 
instance of a cat who suckled a young hare, who 
followed her about the garden, and came jumping 
to her call of affection. The Rev. Mr. Sawley, of 
Elford, near Lichfield, once took the young ones 
out of a hare which was shot. They were alive, and 
the cat, who had lately lost her own kittens, car. 
ried them off—it was supposed to eat them; but 
it soon appeared that it was affection and not hun- 
ger that actuated her, as she suckled them and 
brought them up as their mother. 

Cats may be trained to obedience and to regular 
habits by those who choose to take the necessary 
pains. We have seen a cat sit at table, spectacles 
on nose, apparently reading a big volume, and 
occasionally turning over the leaves with all the 
gravity of a philosopher. Some time ago—it may 
be ten years—a man appeared in London with an 
exhibition of cats, four of which drew him about 
the room in a small chariot. They were intro- 
duced to the public as “ Tibby, Tabby, Tottle, and 
Tott,” and possessed various accomplishments, 
which some of our readers may possibly have wit- 
nessed. In France, the cat (puss is a word un- 
Known there) plays a prominent part in the shops 
of fashion frequented by the ladies. She has a 
cushion on the counter, where she sits, or lies 
coiled up, all day long, soothed. by the caresses of 
the customers waiting their turn to be served. 
She is a pampered idol, fond of sweetmeats, and 
grows to an enormous size, the bigger the better and 
the more creditable to the establishment. There, 
too, she is an article of commerce, and is bred and 
reared for the market—a fine cat being a neces- 
sary appendage to a well-furnished house. 

But I must cut off my cats’ tales, lest I be 
accused of a design upon the reader’s patience, 
while my real design is upon his compassion. In 
vindicating the claims of a persecuted race to more 
merciful consideration, I have brought them for- 
ward that they might speak for themselves. The 
essence of their united appeals may be summed up 
in three words, “ JusticE To Puss !” 





A Trovent ror THE THoUGHTFUL.—When you look 
through a red glass, the whole heavens seem bloody; but 
through pure uncoloured glass, you receive the clear light 
that is so refreshing and comfortable to behold. When 
sin unpardoned is between, and we look on God through 
that, we can perceive nothing but anger and enmity in his 
countenance; but make Christ once the mediwm, our pure 
Redeemer, and through him, as clear transparent glass, the 
beams of God’s favourable countenance shine in upon the 
soul, The Father cannot look upon his well-beloved Son, 
but graciously and pleasingly. Take Christ out, all is ter- 
rible; interpose him, all is full of peace.—Leighton. 


























